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port of them. Not much of value is usually accomplished
at the session of Congress which comes at the end of the
term of an outgoing President, but the following letter
which Roosevelt wrote to his son Theodore, on January 31,
1909, shows that he kept firm control of the situation till
the end:

"I have entered on the last month of my Presidency and
I think I can hold Congress down so that no disastrous
break-up can occur during that period. But they have
been anxious to see if they could not do me up this winter.
I have a very strong feeling that it is a President's duty to
get on with Congress if he possibly can, and that it is a re-
flection upon him if he and Congress come to a complete
break. For seven sessions I was able to prevent such a
break. This session, however, they felt that it was safe ut-
terly to disregard me because I was going out and my suc-
cessor had been elected; and I made up my mind that it was
just a case where the exception to the rule applied and that
if I did not fight and fight hard, I should be put in a con-
temptible position; while inasmuch as I was going out on
the fourth of March I did not have to pay heed to our abil-
ity to cooperate in the future. The result has, I think, jus-
tified my wisdom. I have come out ahead so far, and I have
been full President right up to the end, which hardly any
other President has ever been."

Among many letters which reached Eoosevelt on his
retirement was the following:

BRITISH EMBASSY, WASHINGTON,

March 6, 1909.
My dear Mr. Roosevelt:

Now that you may have a little time to read letters, I
want to tell you what has been much in my mind in reflect-
ing on your .seven years of office. You seem to me to have
done more for the advancement of good causes, more to
stir the soul of the nation and rouse it to a sense of its
incomparable opportunities and high mission, for the whole